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Aids to the Devout Study of Criticism. Part I. The David Narratives ; Part 
II. The Book of Psalms. By the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A., D.D., 
Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture in the University 
of Oxford ; Canon of Rochester. New York : Thomas Whittaker. 
1892. Pages viii + 397. Price, $2.50. 
Canon Cheyne's name is too familiar to students of biblical criticism to 
call for an introduction. His numerous contributions to this department of 
science have already given him a seat in the galaxy of leaders. In addition 
to his productions as professor, we are receiving those of the preacher Cheyne. 
These sermons are critico-homiletical treatises. The book in hand is a kind 
of duplex article. Part I., covering less than one-third of the work, is semi- 
sermonic in form, and analytically critical in treatment. The narrative record 
of David was constructed out of eight or more documents or sources, dating 
from the tenth or ninth century down to the time of the final editor or edi- 
tors. This final composite document preserves many contradictions and 
variations. It is a mixture of history, tradition, and the imagination of the 
compiler, but put together to present the most beautiful picture, and impress 
the most forcible lessons. Non-critical students have endeavored to harmon- 
ize and explain these difficulties, but to no purpose. They defy rational 
explication, and yield only to the magical wand of the technical and profes- 
sional critic. Lay workers are not capable of understanding the requirements 
of the case, nor of appreciating the processes of the specialist. Professor 
Cheyne as a critical specialist undertakes to spread before the reader the state 
of the case regarding David and the David narratives. " There are virtually 
two Davids,— one the historical David who both sang songs and reigned over 
the people of Israel, the other that unworldly poet who speaks in the name of 
the church-nation in many of the Psalms, and who is poetically a direct 
descendant of David." " More easily could Karl the Great have written St. 
Bernard's hymn than the David of the Books of Samuel the 51st psalm," 
(p. 28). David was not the model man we are accustomed to regard 
him. He is to be respected, however, in some degree. He had some noble 
traits withal. The doubtful character of the narrative leaves us in perplexity 
on many points. For instance, very full evidence would be required to make 
us believe that the speech in 1 Kings 2 : 2-9 is authentic, because this sup- 
posed dying charge is diametrically opposed to what is told us of David's 
character elsewhere (p. 66). " Did Joab — the hero of a hundred fights— really 
become a craven at last? One may venture to doubt it." It is not David 
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therefore who is to be blamed, but a Hebrew narrator who sought to 
relieve the pious builder of the temple from the responsibility of some doubt- 
ful actions by ascribing them to the influence of David (p. 66). " The nar- 
rators (or some of them) and the editors who welded their work into a whole, 
have done what they could to mitigate the shock caused by many of the tradi- 
tional facts by making David use beautifully devout expressions, some of 
which at any rate were certainly beyond his horizon." (p. 67). The story of 
David and Goliath is a popular tradition, and as other such must not be inter- 
preted too realistically, especially after it has been touched by a moralist 
(p. 100). " Let us thank God for having given us in the Old Testament a 
few flowers of the popular imagination which are poetically only less delight- 
ful than the glorious Homeric poems " (p. 1 1 1). These are some of the 
statements of the writer as he picturesquely unfolds the beauties of the old 
traditional events, and moralizes upon their teachings for his audience. 

In Part II. he discusses and amplifies in fifteen chapters many points pre- 
viously published in his Bampton Lectures, and gives a running exegesis of 
Psalms 51, 32, 8, 16, 24, 26, 28, 63, 68, 86, 87, 113-118. "The only temple 
songs or fragments of (presumed) probable pre-exilic origin, which have 
come down to us, are a passage from a hymn by Solomon in 1 Kings 8, and 
a thanksgiving formula in Jer. 33 : 1 1, to which may possibly or even proba- 
bly be added Psalm 18" (p. 131). David was not the author of the Psalms 
attributed to him. " But if we can show that in losing David we have gained 
a succession of still sweeter psalmists, and that though we know not their 
names we partly know their history, and can follow them in their changing 
moods and experiences, we shall more than compensate the educated reader " 
(pp. 136-7). The inspiration of the psalmists is superior to that of Dante or 
Browning, or the far-famed Greek poets, though the latter were inspired. 
They are apparently the same in quality but different in degree. The 
various Psalms exegeted are first tipped from their old pedestals and made to 
stand on Professor Cheyne's new foundation. Israel was a church nation, 
and most of the Psalms are expressions not of any individual but of that per- 
sonified nation. The Maccabees occupy a large space in his pictures. They 
occupied a great and important period in Israel's struggles. Their presence 
solves many, many problems for the Oxford exegete. 

Now, what can be said of this book as a whole ? How does it impress 
the reader — "the educated reader " (p. 137)? It is a companion to the 
Bampton Lectures of 1889. It should stand side by side with its 
hypotheses, processes, and conclusions. It poses as a pious attempt to popu- 
larize critical conclusions. Its assumptions and asseverations, its dissections 
and distributions of the text, make a profound impression upon the reader — 
that it is extremelv easy to make a few facts responsible for a vast array of 
hypothetically dogmatic statements. Without doubt Professor Cheyne has 
some ground, some facts as a basis. But if every scholar should set out to 
deal with the narrative and text of the Old Testament as arbitrarily as does Canon 
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Cheyne, biblical criticism would commit suicide within ten years. . The edu- 
cated reader can thrive least of all on assumptions. He must have solid 
reason for his beliefs. Pride ourselves all we please on being experts, 
specialists, and the like, but the real test of our assertions is made in the cruci- 
ble of educated readers. 

The spirit of the writer is the best. With admirabie charity and toler- 
ance toward others he wends his way through to the end. But his devout 
method of procedure wears such a mask as to frighten away from criticism, 
many thoughtful minds he addresses. Price. 



Historische Erklarung des 2. Theils des Jesaia, Capitel 40 bis 66. By Dr. 

Julius Ley. Marburg i. H. 1893. M. 3. 

This book reposes on two assumptions, neither of which can be said to 
have yet met with general acceptance. The one is, that the chapters in 
question all date from the time of Cyrus the Great and his immediate 
successors ; and the other, that the three cuneiform authorities known respec- 
tively as the Sippara Inscription of Nabonidus, the Annalistic Tablet of 
Cyrus and the Cyrus Cylinder, give a sufficiently full account of the move- 
ments of the Persian conqueror which resulted in the acquisition of Babylon 
and its empire to warrant a positive decision concerning his religion, and to 
enable us to follow the fortunes of the Jews during the last few years of 
Babylonian rule and the first months of Persian domination. The former of 
these assumptions will be questioned alike by those who adhere to the tradi- 
tional view and by those scholars of the advanced school who ascribe portions, 
of these chapters to a period or periods long subsequent to the time of the 
Return. The latter assumption cannot be accepted as more than probable 
so long as we possess no record giving a Persian account of the administra- 
tion of Cyrus in the newly conquered Babylon. Nevertheless the studies of 
Professor Ley, which have evidently been conducted with great care and not 
inconsiderable ability, constitute a valuable addition to the literature on, 
Deutero-Isaiah. He is unfortunately not an Assyriologist, his knowledge of 
the inscriptions being entirely second-hand ; but he seems to have diligently 
examined the best authorities so that his statements concerning the Baby- 
lonian evidence may be trusted as in the main reliable. The sequence of 
events is supposed to have been as follows. In 550-549 B.C. Cyrus 
conquered Astyages. Four years later (546-545 B.C.) Crcesus succumbed. 
In 539-538 B.C. began the war with Nabonidus. In July, 538 B.C., 
Gobryas, the general of Cyrus, entered Babylon without fighting, Cyrus not 
following till November of the same year. During this interval of several 
months the Jewish captives in Babylon remained in statu quo so far as the 
government was concerned, but they were treated more harshly than ever by 



